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A  Time  of  Crisis 

This  Nation  faces  a  real  crisis  today. 

During  the  war  monopoly  groups  tightened  their  hold 
on  every  major  industry  and  on  our  entire  national  econ- 
omy. As  a  Senate  Committee  recently  reported,  their 
power  is  such  that  a  handful  of  bankers  can  now  exert 
tremendous  pressures  on  the  well-being  of  all  the  people.  This 
small  group  spearheaded  the  destruction  of  the  national 
program  of  control  of  prices  and  living  costs.  Now  they 
seek  to  arrogate  unto  themselves  even  more  complete  power 
over  the  living  standards  of  the  American  people. 

Only  the  labor  movement  has  acted  effectively  to  assert 
the  right  of  the  people  to  a  decent  share  of  the  product  of 
our  national  economy.  With  the  government  having  ca- 
pitulated on  prices  and  profit-regulation,  only  labor — with 
its  demands  for  wage  increases — stands  as  a  major  force 
actively  striving  for  a  proper  distribution  of  purchasing 
power.  Labor's  success  or  failure  in  this  struggle  will 
determine  whether  our  people  can  live  in  decency,  our  econ- 
omy function  freely,  our  nation  avoid  the  debacle  of  de- 
pression and  chaos. 

Powerful  monopoly  interests  hope  to  restrict  the  effec- 
tiveness of  labor  by  legislation  to  curb,  harass — yes,  even 
destroy — American  unionism.  In  the  midst  of  this  gather- 
ing crisis  for  our  Nation,  these  monopoly  interests  have 
adopted  the  tactics  of  tyranny  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 
Through  their  press,  their  reactionary  radio  commentators, 
through  every  means  of  communication  available  to  them, 
industry  and  its  spokesmen  have  sought  to  divert  attention 
from  their  own  unconscionable  position  by  seeking  to  divert 
popular  anger  toward  the  organizations  of  the  American 
workers. 

It  is  understandable  that  powerful  corporations  and 
their  organizations  hate  and  resist  the  challenge  of  the 
workers'  union;  but  it  would  be  tragic  for  our  country  if  they 


succeed,  with  their  propaganda  of  wilful  distortion,  of  oft- 
repeated  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  in  turning  the  public 
against  the  very  organizations  which  truly  act  in  the  people's 
interest. 

To  cut  through  the  tissue  of  fabrications,  false  issues, 
and  deliberate  distortions  of  labor's  thoughts  and  action, 
I  have  directed  the  Legal  Department  of  the  CIO  to  pre- 
pare this  analysis  of  the  slogans  of  the  current  anti-labor 
campaign,  and  to  set  forth  the  facts  and  the  truth.  I  com- 
mend it  for  careful  reading,  both  by  the  general  public, 
by  members  of  our  organizations,  by  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  It  will  help  them  better  to  understand 
the  campaign  against  unionism,  and  to  turn  aside  this 
attack  of  reaction. 

For  only  forceful  action  and  intelligent  understanding 
by  labor  and  the  public  as  a  whole  can  stay  this  vicious 
campaign. 


President,  CIO 
January,  1947 


The  Same  Old  Theme 


There  is  a  determined  effort  in  our  country  today  to  draw  our 
people  into  a  crusade  against  labor. 

Propaganda  flows  in  a  steady  stream  from  the  press  and  from 
most  radio  commentators  and  newspaper  columnists  for  legisla- 
tion to  shackle  labor.  It  is  a  campaign  based  upon  misrepresenta- 
tion and  deceit. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  witch  hunt  against 
labor  was  carried  on  under  the  slogan  of  the  "open  shop  plan". 
This  high-sounding  phrase  meant  little  more  than  the  arrogant 
insistence  of  American  employers  that  while  they  were  to  be  free 
to  organize  and  to  pit  their  economic  strength  against  the  workers, 
the  workers  were  to  be  denied  the  freedom  to  organize. 

The  "open  shop  plan"  was  not  merely  a  slogan.  It  was  a  call 
to  battle.  With  this  as  a  battle  cry  the  organized  employers  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  first  World  War  systematically  set  about 
not  merely  to  destroy  the  labor  organizations  already  in  existence 
through  economic  and  physical  weapons,  but  so  to  terrorize  em- 
ployees as  to  drive  the  organizational  process  underground. 

The  courts  also  freely  lent  their  aid  to  the  employers  engaged 
in  carrying  out  the  "open  shop  plan".  Anti-labor  judges  promptly 
issued  injunctions  to  prevent  workers  from  defending  themselves 
against  the  aggression  of  their  employers.  In  addition,  the  anti- 
trust laws  were  used  to  break  unions  and  to  ruin  them  financially. 
In  contrast  powerful  business  monopolies  were  permitted  to  thumb 
their  noses  at  the  anti-trust  laws  and  to  gain  a  powerful  hold  upon 
American  economic  life. 

The  Private  War 

After  the  first  World  War  the  open  shoppers  again  resumed 
their  own  private  war  against  the  democratic  rights  of  American 
workers.  This  time  they  changed  their  battle  cry;  they  called  it 
the  "American  plan".  But  only  the  words  changed;  the  tune  re- 
mained the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  weapons  of  the  strike-breaker,  the 
lockout,  the  labor  spy,  the  discriminatory  discharge,  and  the  whole 
arsenal  of  devices  which  had  been  developed  for  destroying  unions, 


the  employer-sponsors  of  the  "American  plan"  more  than  ever 
turned  to  the  courts  for  help  in  their  battle  against  labor.  The 
campaign  against  labor  was  so  brutal  and  lawless  that  fair-minded 
citizens  were  shocked;  they  realized  some  action  was  necessary  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  working  people  could  raise  their 
heads  and  lift  the  banners  of  their  labor  organizations  on  high. 
To  this  end  a  number  of  laws  were  passed  for  the  protection 
of  labor.  The  cornerstones  of  the  new  policy  with  respect  to  labor 
were  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act,  passed  in  1932,  which  limited  the 
power  of  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  and  the 
Wagner  Act,  passed  in  1935,  which  protected  labor  in  the  right  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively. 

Recognizing  Labor's  Rights 

At  the  same  time  many  of  the  judges  began  to  recognize  that 
it  was  wrong  and  un-American  for  courts  to  permit  themselves  to 
become  the  tools  of  employers  in  labor  disputes. 

The  courts  thus  came  to  recognize  that  the  right  to  strike,  the 
right  to  engage  in  peaceful  picketing,  the  right  to  assemble  in  con- 
nection with  labor  matters,  the  right  to  distribute  leaflets — all  of 
these  rights  are  fundamental  rights  of  workers  which  may  not  be 
arbitrarily  invaded.  The  courts  came  to  realize  that  these  rights 
were  nothing  more  than  the  rights  safeguarded  to  all  of  the  people 
by  the  Constitution — that  the  right  to  strike  is  nothing  more  than 
the  right  protected  by  the  Constitution  to  be  free  of  involuntary 
servitude;  that  the  right  to  picket  is  nothing  more  than  the  consti- 
tutionally protected  right  of  free  speech,  and  that  the  right  to  go 
to  a  union  meeting  is  nothing  more  than  the  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right  of  free  assembly. 

What  has  happened  in  the  short  period  during  which  these  stat- 
utes and  decisions  have  been  the  law  of  the  land?  Has  the  old 
bloody  dream  of  the  open  shop  died  out?  Have  the  forces  respon- 
sible for  the  "American  plan"  laid  aside  their  weapons  and  their 
propaganda?  Have  they  accepted  in  good  faith  the  principle  of 
federal  law  that  workers'  rights  are  to  be  respected  and  that  col- 
lective bargaining  is  the  true  path  to  industrial  peace? 

Of  course  not! 

75  Short  Years 

It  is  about  15  years  since  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  was  passed 
and  about  11  years  since  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed. 

During  that  period  of  time  labor  organizations,  their  members 


and  their  leaders  have  been  subjected  to  an  unremitting  campaign 
of  sniping  and  attack  on  the  part  of  powerful  American  industrial- 
ists. These  groups  have  sought  in  every  way  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  When  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed 
they  formed  the  infamous  Liberty  League  to  fight  the  Act,  and 
obtained  literally  hundreds  of  injunctions  against  its  enforcement 
until  1937,  when  it  was  held  to  be  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  voice  of  these  employers  is  by  no  means  quiet  in  our  country 
today.  The  working  people  of  America  still  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  federal  labor  program  which  has  been  15  years  in  the  making. 
Today  in  the  United  States  there  are  many  powerful  employers 
who  still  regard  the  Wagner  Act  as  a  temporary  embarrassment; 
who  still  fight  the  organization  of  their  workers,  and  use  their 
economic  strength  to  destroy  the  efforts  of  their  workers  to 
organize. 

Corruption  And  Terror 

There  are  many  areas  in  the  United  States  in  which  labor  or- 
ganizers are  beaten  and  maimed  by  mobs  instigated  and  paid  by 
employers.  There  are  areas  in  the  United  States  in  which  em- 
ployers have  corrupted  the  peace  officers  of  entire  communities 
and  erected  vast  open  shop  citadels  in  defiance  of  their  government. 

Similarly,  these  same  employers  are  still  able  to  find  judges 
who  will  issue  injunctions  to  smash  peaceful  picketing. 

These  same  employers,  through  their  control  of  political  ma- 
chines even  in  large  cities,  have  even  recently  succeeded  in  unleash- 
ing police  brutality  against  workers  of  a  type  which  carries  one's 
memories  back  to  the  darkest  days  of  our  labor  history. 

At  this  moment  in  our  history  the  stage  has  once  again  been 
set  for  a  new  "open  shop"  movement,  for  a  new  "American  plan". 
Of  course,  those  who  are  directing  the  present  day  crusade  against 
labor  realize  that  they  can  no  longer  be  as  open  and  flagrant  as 
those  who  directed  the  anti-labor  drives  of  the  1920's 

The  slogans  today  are  more  subtle,  but  the  purpose  is  the  same. 

The  organized  employers  of  this  country,  who  have  never 
surrendered  their  dream  of  an  open  shop  America,  pay  lip  service 
to  collective  bargaining  and  to  the  right  of  self -organization.  They 
protest  that  they  are  merely  in  favor  of  certain  basic  "correc- 
tions", certain  "minor"  amendments. 

The  present-day  attack  on  labor  has  a  very  special  and  funda- 
mental additional  purpose.    It  comes  at  a  time  when  we  have  just 


finished  a  war  during  which,  in  every  industry,  monopoly  interests 
succeeded  in  tightening  their  stranglehold  on  the  nation.  The 
enormous  profits  gained  by  these  monopolistic  groups  during  the 
war  already  have  begun  to  be  exposed  to  the  people.  And  now, 
having  succeeded  in  killing  price  controls,  these  same  monopolies 
are  preparing  for  a  gigantic  profit  killing  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  people. 

Unions  Challenge  Monopoly 

The  only  groups  challenging  these  all-powerful  monopolies  are 
the  organizations  of  their  workers. 

These  workers  in  early  1946  asked  that  their  wage  losses  be 
remedied  by  a  wage  increase,  and  pointed  out  that  the  profits 
amassed  by  American  monopolies  were  so  tremendous  that  wage 
increases  could  and  should  be  given  without  any  price  increases. 
The  monopolies  had  a  one-word  answer  to  their  employees,  "No". 

The  workers,  however,  refused  to  take  "No"  for  an  answer. 

They  fought  back,  and  they  won. 

Today,  the  monopolists  have  beaten  the  government  into  sub- 
mission. 

Price  controls  are  off,  prices  have  spiralled,  and  profits  are  at 
levels  higher  than  any  in  our  history.  Once  more  the  American 
workers  are  insisting  that  the  monopolies  loosen  their  death-grasp 
on  the  nation's  income,  and  allow  the  wage-earners  enough  to  give 
them  a  decent  standard  of  life. 

The  monopolists  again  are  preparing  to  say  "No".  But  this 
time,  it  is  their  aim  to  make  the  workers  take  "No"  for  an  answer. 
And  all  of  the  anti-labor  Congressmen,  radio  commentators,  news- 
paper columnists  and  editorial  writers  are  rallying  to  support  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to  help  the  monopolists 
squeeze  the  American  people  dry. 

Today's  anti-labor  campaign  is  a  smoke-screen  to  conceal  the 
most  outrageous  monopolistic  plundering  in  our  history.  It  is  a 
flank  attack  designed  to  force  the  labor  movement  to  give  up  on 
its  wage  demands. 

Some  of  today's  labor-baiters  boldly  admit  their  goal  is  amend- 
ment or  repeal  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act. 
Most,  however,  pretend  to  preserve  these  laws  while  at  the  same 
time  advancing  proposals  to  chop  the  heart  out  of  them.  They 
conceal  their  intent  in  meaningless  and  misleading  slogans  which 
are  oft  repeated  in  press  and  radio  to  create  the  impression  that 
these  falsehoods  and  empty  phrases  are  accepted  truths. 
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Examine  The  Facts 

Every  American  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  country  to  examine 
a  few  of  these  phrases  and  the  facts  behind  them  and  not  to  be 
swept  away  in  a  tide  of  manufactured  falsehood  and  slick  propa- 
ganda. Some  of  the  catch  phrases  of  today  are:  "unions  are 
monopolies",  "make  unions  suable",  "the  closed  shop  is  un-Ameri- 
can", "stop  coercive  picketing",  "amend  the  one-sided  Wagner  Act", 
"limit  the  right  to  strike".  In  some  of  these  slogans,  not  even  the 
words  have  changed  from  those  of  the  "open  shop"  and  the  "Amer- 
ican Plan"  campaigns. 

In  all,  the  tune  remains  the  same.  The  aim  continues  as  before 
to  destroy  organized  labor  and  to  terrorize  workers  into  an  aban- 
donment of  their  right  of  self -organization. 


They  Say 


"Unions  Are  Monopolies"  .  .  . 
"Prohibit  Industry-Wide  Bargaining" 


•  •  • 


These  slogans  have  become  a  very  fashionable  way  of  attacking 
labor. 

To  the  labor-haters  these  sound  like  good  slogans,  because  the 
fight  against  monopolies  is  a  good  and  progressive  fight.  The  labor- 
baiters  consider  it  a  good  idea  to  develop  a  slogan  which  confuses 
the  anti-monopoly  fight  with  the  anti-labor  fight  by  making  it 
appear  that  organizations  of  working  men  and  women  are  just  as 
dangerous  as  the  giant  trusts  and  international  cartels. 

The  NAM,  however,  gives  the  show  away  when  it  clarifies  the 
proposal  a  little  more.  The  NAM  would  make  it  illegal  for  "a  union 
or  unions  representing  the  workers  of  two  or  more  employers  to 
take  joint  wage  action  or  engage  in  other  monopolistic  practices". 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  under  the  anti-trust  laws  today  it 
is  illegal  for  any  group  to  set  up  a  conspiracy  to  control  the  trade 
in  any  commodity  or  to  control  prices.  A  labor  union  which  joins 
with  employers  in  such  a  conspiracy  is  just  as  liable  as  the  em- 
ployers. The  Supreme  Court  made  this  clear  in  a  number  of  de- 
cisions, and  particularly  in  the  case  of  Allen-Bradley  Company  v. 
Local  Union  No.  3,  IBEW,  325  U.  S.  797,  decided  June  18,  1945. 


The  Corporate  Monopolies 

But  this  is  not  what  the  NAM  is  talking  about.  They  are  not 
concerned  about  monopolies  among  the  trusts  or  among  employers. 

The  NAM  is  not  bothered,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  500,000  small  business  concerns  were  eliminated  from  the 
market  during  the  war. 

They  are  not  worried  about  the  fact  that  250  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  this  country  now  hold  approximately  two-thirds 
of  all  the  usable  manufacturing  facilities  in  the  nation.  Of  these 
250  largest  manufacturing  corporations  which  thus  have  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  nation's  production,  31  are  controlled  by  5  banking 
groups — the  Morgan,  Mellon,  Rockefeller,  duPont,  and  Cleveland 
banking  groups.  The  8  largest  banking  groups  directly  control 
100  of  the  largest  non-financial  corporations. 

The  NAM  is  not  troubled  by  the  fact  that  as  of  January  1, 1945, 
the  4  largest  steel  corporations  controlled  almost  63%  of  the  total 
steel  ingot  capacity  in  America.  Three  of  the  banking  groups  men- 
tioned (Morgan,  Rockefeller  and  the  Cleveland  banks)  control  7 
of  the  10  largest  steel  producers  in  America  and  account  for  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  total  ingot  capacity  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  picture  of  growing  industrial 
monopoly  in  this  country,  in  which  the  flow  of  the  life  blood  of 
the  nation  is  controlled  by  small  groups  of  powerful  bankers.  But 
this  picture  holds  no  terrors  and  brings  forth  no  denunciation  from 
the  NAM.  The  NAM  sees  danger  only  in  the  fact  that  American 
working  men  are  attempting  to  meet  the  power  of  these  gigantic 
trusts  by  joining  into  labor  organizations. 

Whaf  Does  If  Mean? 

What  does  the  NAM  proposal  mean?  What  does  it  mean  to 
forbid  a  union  from  taking  "joint  wage  action"  against  two  or  more 
employers,  or  to  forbid  "industry-wide  bargaining"? 

In  the  steel  industry  this  means  that  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  may  not  formulate  a  unified  wage  policy  to  be  presented 
at  the  same  time  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Re- 
public Steel  Corporation,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  or  any 
two  of  these  giant  institutions.  In  the  automobile  industry  the 
UAW  may  not  take  uniform  action  against  the  General  Motors 
Corporation,  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  and  the  Ford  Company, 
or  any  two  of  them.  In  the  electrical  industry  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  would  be  forbidden  to  present  a  uni- 
form wage  program  to  G.E.,  Westinghouse,  R.C.A.,  or  any  two  of 
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them.  The  local  unions  representing  employees  of  each  of  these 
employers  would  be  required  to  act  separately. 

What  does  this  mean  in  practice? 

The  local  unions  in  the  steel  industry  are  all  in  one  organiza- 
tion. The  local  unions  in  the  automobile  industry  and  in  the  elec- 
trical industry  are  each  in  a  single  national  organization.  The 
NAM,  however,  would  prohibit  the  various  local  unions  in  each  of 
these  national  organizations  from  consulting  and  cooperating  with 
other  local  unions  in  the  same  national  organization! 

The  NAM,  in  short,  would  forbid  the  existence  of  national 
unions.  The  NAM  would  break  every  one  of  our  national  organi- 
zations up  into  a  series  of  separate  local  organizations. 

There  is  something  especially  hypocritical  about  this  proposal. 
When  unions  first  started  to  organize  in  major  industries  they  were 
able  to  organize  only  one  plant  at  a  time.  When  they  bargained 
with  the  employer  for  a  single  plant  the  answer  was  given  that 
these  demands  could  not  be  met  for  the  single  plant  alone  because 
they  were  matters  of  general  policy  affecting  the  entire  corporation. 
So  the  unions  organized  the  entire  corporation. 

Then  in  industry  after  industry  the  reply  was  given:  "Why  make 
us  the  guinea-pig?  Why  should  we  be  asked  to  pay  more  than  our 
competitors?  Why  is  this  demand  not  made  on  our  competitors  as 
well  as  on  us?" 

As  recently  as  1945  and  1946  this  was  the  complaint  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  when  it  was  the  only  automobile  man- 
ufacturer involved  in  a  strike.  So  the  unions  organized  the  com- 
petitors. Now  the  cry  is:  "Go  back  to  the  separate  employers. 
Take  them  one  at  a  time." 

Never  before  has  any  responsible  group  dared  to  advance  the 
outrageous  theory  now  offered  by  the  NAM  that  we  must  require 
competition  in  wage  cutting.  Our  national  policy  has  always  in- 
sisted on  competition  with  respect  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
commodities. 

Our  economic  system  rests  on  the  assumption  that  we  will 
advance  production  and  secure  lower  prices  through  the  operation 
of  our  competitive  system.  But  we  have  never  insisted  that  em- 
ployers engage  in  competition  to  see  who  could  establish  the  worst 
conditions  for  his  employes. 

Uniform  Practices 

On  the  contrary,  the  War  Labor  Board  adopted  a  uniform  wage 
policy  for  the  nation.  In  the  steel  industry  the  basic  rate  has  been 
traditionally  uniform  throughout  the  industry;  and  increases  have 
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bsen  given  on  an  industry-wide  basis  for  decades — long  before  there 
was  any  strong  national  union  in  the  industry. 

It  has  been  our  national  policy  to  eliminate  competition  in  wage 
rates,  not  to  foster  competition  in  sweatshop  conditions.  If  the 
NAM  were  sincerely  interested  in  stable  labor-management  rela- 
tions, it  would  attempt  to  advance,  not  prohibit,  industry-wide  bar- 
gaining. Objective  studies  have  demonstrated  that  industry-wide 
uniformity  eliminates  the  chaos,  conflict,  and  unsettled  conditions 
which  result  from  hundreds  of  separate  negotiations. 

Thus,  a  recent  study  under  the  auspices  of  Princeton  University 
concluded  that  when  wages  are  determined  by  National  bargaining, 
the  results  are  "more  sensible  and  farsighted,  taking  in  the  economic 
interests  of  the  industry  as  a  whole." 

Senator  Ball  insists  that  a  prohibition  of  industry-wide  bargain- 
ing is  necessary  to  prevent  industry-wide  strikes  which  injure  the 
public  welfare.  However,  to  the  extent  that  industry-wide  strikes 
occur,  they  occur  in  industries  tightly  organized  by  employers — 
where  for  generations  the  employers  have  joined  together  through- 
out an  industry  to  pit  their  combined  economic  strength  against 
their  employees. 

Experience  has  shown  that  if  the  law  required  negotiation  with 
single  employers,  all  the  rest  of  the  employers  in  the  industry  would 
rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  one  employer  involved,  in  order  to  insure 
that  he  would  suffer  no  loss  through  any  strikes  he  might  provoke. 
Union  members  in  other  plants  would  thus  be  forced  to  work  in 
order  to  break  a  strike  of  their  fellow  employees. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  major  inducement  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  issues  is  the  recognition  by  an  employer  that 
other  employers  will  ultimately  be  required  to  settle  on  the  same 
terms.  A  prohibition  on  industry-wide  negotiations  would  destroy 
the  economic  pressure  which  makes  possible  uniform  settlements. 
It  would  thus  actually  provoke  and  prolong  strikes  in  the  narrower 
areas  in  which  the  law  would  permit  negotiation. 

If  the  policy  of  division  advanced  by  the  proposal  succeeded, 
lower  standards  would  develop  in  some  plants  than  in  others. 

Other  employers  in  that  industry,  placed  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage, would  inevitably  try  to  equalize  their  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions.  The  result  would  be  an  epidemic  of  strikes  through- 
out various  single  units  of  the  industry.  Conversely,  if  some  em- 
ployers were  forced  to  establish  conditions  better  than  the  rest  of 
the  industry,  the  resultant  inequalities  would  then  cause  strikes  in 
other  units  of  the  industry  to  equalize  the  inequalities. 
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But  in  either  event,  the  possible  injury  to  the  public  welfare  is 
far  greater  than  is  involved  in  the  situation  at  present. 

Two  additional  conclusions  of  the  Princeton  study  mentioned 
above  are  important: 

"...  elimination  of  wage-cutting  has  tended  to  stress  efficiency 
of  management  as  the  most  important  factor  in  competition." 

"...  Concentration  of  the  change  in  one  industry-wide  de- 
termination avoids  the  labor  unrest  and  series  of  strikes  that 
often  accompany  competition  between  firms  in  the  timing  of 
wage  changes  or  competition  between  rival  unions  in  exacting 
concessions  from  employers." 

No  Comparison 

When  the  NAM  urges  that  a  combination  of  human  beings  who 
join  a  labor  organization  to  advance  their  conditions  of  work  is 
to  be  compared  with  a  combination  of  profiteers  seeking  to  gouge 
the  public  by  joint  price  policies,  the  NAM  is  turning  the  clock  of 
history  backward. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
destroyed  the  institution  of  slavery  and  declared  that  the  labor  of 
human  beings  could  not  be  considered  in  the  same  category  as 
ordinary  pieces  of  property,  chattels  or  commodities.  In  1914  the 
Clayton  Act  laid  down  a  principle  which  no  one  has  dared  openly 
to  deny  in  the  years  since,  namely,  that  "the  labor  of  a  human  being 
is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce".  The  NAM  today 
apparently  doubts  the  truth  of  this  principle. 

Wendell  Berge,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
in  charge  of  anti-trust  prosecutions — a  man  who  knows  about 
monopoly  problems — recently  said: 

"The  monopoly  problem  is  today  more  serious  than  at 
any  time  since  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act.  If  monop- 
oly power  follows  its  traditional  course,  we  can  expect 
higher  prices,  limitations  on  production,  and  a  lowering  in 
the  level  of  employment.  Monopoly  power  prevents  the 
full  utilization  of  our  productive  and  human  resources.  It 
retards  technological  progress.  It  stifles  the  development 
of  new  enterprise  .  .  . 

".  .  .  The  twin  demands,  'hands  off  business'  and  'curb 
labor'  have  long  been  the  heart  of  the  anti-democratic 
program  of  those  who  favor  the  corporate  state.  To  say 
that  labor  unions  shall  be  restrained  while  the  march  of 
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monopoly  is  allowed  to  continue  will  result  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  industrial  democracy.  If  industrial  democracy  is 
permitted  to  perish,  our  proud  heritage  of  political  free- 
dom cannot  survive." 


They  Claim 


T/ie  Closed  Shop  Is  Un-American' 


[fhe  closed  shop  is  neither  a  new  nor  a  rare  feature  of  American 
labor  relations.  Workers  in  America  have  operated  under  closed 
shop  contracts  for  over  one  hundred  years. 

As  long  as  there  has  been  collective  bargaining  there  have  been 
closed  shop  or  union  security  contracts.  Today  approximately  nine 
million  American  workers  enjoy  the  benefits  of  union  security  con- 
tracts. Almost  the  entire  steel  industry  works  under  union  security 
contracts.  Over  90%  of  the  men  and  women's  clothing  industries 
do  likewise.  This  type  of  contract  also  predominates  in  the  fur, 
rubber,  printing,  maritime,  electrical  manufacturing,  textile,  and 
many  other  industries. 

Without  the  closed  shop  it  would  be  impossible  to  achieve  in- 
dustrial peace  and  stability.  Impartial  authorities  on  labor  have 
for  many  years  agreed  that  union  security  contracts  promote  indus- 
trial peace. 

A  study,  "The  Closed  Shop,"  by  Father  Jerome  L.  Toner,  form- 
erly of  Catholic  University,  draws  the  following  instructive  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  the  benefits  of  closed  shop  contracts: 

"2.  Labor  relations  are  considerably  smoother  as  a  result 
of  the  closed  shop. 

"2.  Trade  unions  have  demonstrated  genuine  responsi- 
bility under  closed  shop  contracts,  and  have  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  improvement  of  production. 

"3.  The  closed  shop  will  probably  be  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  within  the  next  decade." 

It  is  obvious  that  once  a  union  has  no  longer  to  fear  for  and 
fight  for  its  security  it  is  then  able  to  turn  its  energies  to  a  smoother 
operation  of  labor  relations  and  to  the  achievement  of  industrial 
stability. 
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In  addition,  the  constant  frictions  which  occur  when  union 
members  and  non-union  people  work  in  the  same  plant,  and  when 
two  rival  unions  are  operating  in  the  same  plant,  are  eliminated 
under  the  union  shop  agreement.  Many  managements,  recognizing 
these  facts,  have  hastened  to  conclude  such  agreements. 

Just  as  employers  who  are  anxious  to  promote  industrial  peace 
in  their  plants  have  favored  the  closed  shop,  so  opposition  to  the 
closed  shop  invariably  is  the  program  of  employers  who  actually 
desire  to  destroy  unions  and  collective  bargaining.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  powerful  anti-labor  employers  in  this  country 
who  seek  to  destroy  unionism  disguise  their  objective  behind  the 
mask  of  opposition  to  the  closed  shop.  This  identity  between  anti- 
unionism  and  opposition  to  the  closed  shop  is  fully  borne  out  both 
by  the  records  of  the  LaFollette  Committee  as  well  as  the  records  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  term  "open  shop"  has  come  to  be  syn- 
onymous not  merely  with  opposition  to  the  closed  shop  but  with 
complete  hostility  to  unionism,  violence  against  union  organizers 
and  union  members,  the  use  of  strike-breakers,  company  thugs,  and 
open  industrial  warfare.  Legislative  prohibition  of  union  security 
would  immediately  give  rise  to  a  resumption  of  these  pernicious 
practices. 

A  prohibition  of  union  security  would  be  an  open  invitation 
to  all  employers  to  destroy  and  cripple  unions.  A  wave  of  indus- 
trial strife  would  thus  be  precipitated  which  would  seriously 
injure  the  public  welfare  and  promote  bitterness  in  our  labor  rela- 
tions for  generations  to  come. 

No  Principles  invo/ved 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  most  bitter  opposition  to  union 
security  comes  from  well-organized  employers'  organizations  and 
associations  such  as  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Associations,  rather  than  from  free  in- 
dividual employers. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  same  anti-labor  employers  who 
belong  to  these  powerful  employer  associations  actually  use  the 
closed  shop  technique  to  prevent  bona  fide  labor  organizations  by 
signing  back-door  closed  shop  agreements  with  company  unions 
which  do  not  represent  their  employees. 

These  employers  are  obviously  not  opposed  to  the  closed  shop 
in  principle,  for  they  consistently  resort  to  the  closed  shop  when 
it  suits  their  anti-union  purposes.    They  only  condemn  the  closed 
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shop  when  it  furnishes  security  to  a  bona  fide  labor  organization. 
As  Father  Toner's  study,  referred  to  earlier,  points  out: 

"Many  of  those  employers  who  use  the  closed  shop  to 
frustrate  genuine  labor  organization  frown  on  it  when 
they  are  asked  to  incorporate  it  into  the  standard  union 
contract.** 

Union  security  rests  upon  a  simple  and  unanswerable  logic.  A 
union  in  its  collective  bargaining  is  required  by  law  to  make  a  fair 
and  just  bargain  for  all  members  of  the  bargaining  unit.  It  is 
actually  illegal  for  the  employer,  through  collective  bargaining,  to 
make  better  terms  with  the  union  for  members  of  the  union  than  is 
made  for  non-members.  If  the  union  is  required,  therefore,  to  per- 
form its  services  for  everyone,  why  should  not  those  who  receive 
the  benefits  of  those  services  also  share  the  obligations  and  the 
responsibilities  of  union  membership? 

Union  security,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  the  established 
American  principle  that  those  who  share  in  benefits  should  share 
in  responsibilities. 

We  would  not  dream  of  permitting  individuals  to  evade  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens  by  refusing  to  pay  taxes.  Why  should 
the  same  individual  be  permitted  to  evade  the  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen  of  an  industrial  democracy  by  being  permitted  to  remain 
outside  of  the  union? 

Moreover,  while  these  proposals  are  usually  offered  under  slo- 
gans about  the  "closed  shop"  they  invariably  outlaw  any  union 
security  clause.  Under  maintenance  of  membership  clauses,  for 
example,  employees  are  free  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  join  a 
union  but  are  required  only  to  accept  the  principle  that  if  they  do 
join  they  remain  bound  for  the  duration  of  the  contract.  These 
clauses,  too,  the  proposals  would  prohibit. 

Freedom  To  Contract 

Those  who  oppose  the  closed  shop  frequently  mouth  phrases 
about  compulsion.  Yet  these  same  individuals  ignore  the  fact  that 
a  union  security  clause  in  a  contract  between  an  employer  and  a 
labor  organization  is  the  result  of  free  collective  bargaining.  To 
empower  the  government  to  step  in  and  actually  to  prohibit  real 
collective  bargaining  is  compulsion  and  regimentation  at  its  worst. 

In  the  American  free  enterprise  economy  there  is  nothing  more 
basic  than  the  freedom  to  contract.  To  deprive  a  labor  organiza- 
tion and  an  employer  of  the  freedom  to  make  a  contract  for  union 
security  is  an  undemocratic  attack  upon  a  basic  right. 
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Those  who  attack  the  closed  shop  and  other  union  security 
clauses  so  vehemently  also  try  to  give  the  impressions  that  such 
clauses  tie  the  workers  into  the  unions  forever.  Actually  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  so  much  attacked  and  misrepresented  by  these  same  peo- 
ple, gives  the  workers  complete  freedom,  regardless  of  closed  shop 
clauses,  to  express  a  full  and  free  choice  on  union  preference  at  the 
end  of  each  term  of  the  contract,  if  they  so  desire. 

Because  legislative  prohibition  of  the  closed  shop  would  pro- 
mote industrial  warfare;  because  it  repudiates  the  American 
principle  that  those  who  receive  benefits  should  be  required  to 
share  responsibilities;  because  such  legislation  is  a  drastic  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  contract  and  with  free  collective  bargain- 
ing, such  legislation  is  unsound  and  dangerous. 

It  is  not  the  closed  shop  which  is  un-American.  On  the  con- 
trary, opposition  to  union  security  rests  upon  principles  which  are 
fundamentally  un-American^^ 


They  Demand- 


Make  Unions  Suable  .  .  ." 


In  the  never-ending  war  upon  labor  unions  and  upon  free 
collective  bargaining,  the  organized  anti-union  employers  of  this 
country  and  their  Congressional  spokesmen  employ  one  familiar 
technique.  They  invent  an  imaginary  evil  in  labor  relations  and 
then  propose  a  "cure"  which  if  adopted  would  result  in  profound 
injury  to  sound  labor  relations  and  in  a  weakening  of  labor  or- 
ganizations themselves. 

Typical  of  this  technique  is  the  frequently  advanced  proposal 
that  labor  organizations  be  made  suable.  The  argument  is  made 
that  labor  organizations  are  not  at  present  suable  and  therefore 
they  should  be  made  suable  "in  order  to  make  them  responsible". 

In  the  first  place,  this  type  of  proposal  is  based  upon  an  assump- 
tion which  is  completely  false  and  deliberately  intended  to  smear 
labor.  The  proposal  assumes  that  unions,  and  unions  alone,  fre- 
quently violate  collective  bargaining  agreements  and  therefore 
should  be  made  subject  to  some  special  redress. 

What  are  the  facts? 
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Is  this  proposal  supposed  to  solve  any  labor  problems  revealed 
in  the  experience  of  post-war  strikes? 

In  not  one  of  the  major  CIO  strikes  was  there  a  violation  of  a 
collective  bargaining  contract  or  any  other  type  of  obligation.  In 
contrast,  it  was  the  General  Motors  Corporation  which  rejected 
the  award  made  by  a  fact-finding  board  appointed  by  the  President; 
it  was  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  which  rejected  a  settlement 
suggestion  of  the  President  himself;  and  it  was  the  Westinghouse 
Corporation  which  was  denounced  by  two  prominent  conciliators 
for  its  provocative  and  unreasonable  prolongation  of  the  strikes. 

Is  this  proposal  supposed  to  deal  with  some  long-standing 
problem  of  contract  violation? 

It  should  be  realized  that  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  arbitra- 
tion awards  each  year  which  uphold  union  grievances  is  a  decision 
that  an  employer  has  violated  a  contract.  On  the  record,  therefore, 
there  are  hundreds  of  proven  employer  violations  for  each  alleged 
union  violation. 

Whether  the  union  or  the  employer  is  a  violator,  court  litigation 
will  not  establish  good  labor  relations.  But  it  is  significant  to  realize 
that  these  labor  baiters  are  trying  mainly  to  establish  a  false  public 
impression  unfavorable  to  unions. 

This  type  of  proposal  seeks  to  smear  unions  in  still  another 
way.  It  assumes  that  unions  are  in  a  class  apart  from  employers 
and  enjoy  a  special  privilege  under  the  law. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  unions  are  suable  for  any  breach  of  their 
obligations. 

There  is  not  a  single  state  in  the  United  States  in  which  a  union 
may  not  be  sued  for  breach  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
In  24  states,  express  statutes  have  been  passed  making  a  union 
suable  either  in  its  common  name  or  through  officers,  such  as  the 
president  or  the  secretary,  designated  by  the  statute.  In  the  re- 
maining states  unions  are  suable  in  these  cases  upon  the  basis  of 
some  other  type  of  statute  or  established  common  law  principles. 

The  Real  Purpose 

But  the  real  purpose  of  those  who  are  pressing  for  an  amend- 
ment "to  make  unions  suable"  is  not  merely  to  smear  labor  organi- 
zations and  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  public  the  idea  that  labor 
is  irresponsible  both  in  fact  and  in  law. 

Their  purpose  goes  beyond  this.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  field  of  labor  relations  recognizes  that  a  lawsuit  is  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  way  to  destroy  harmonious  labor  relationships. 
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Employers  and  labor  organizations  with  a  bona  fide  desire  to  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  strive  in  every  way  possible  to  free  themselves 
of  legalistic  technicalities.  There  can  never  be  good  relations  be- 
tween an  employer  and  a  labor  organization  if  a  law  suit  is  the  end 
product  of  a  breach  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

A  collective  bargaining  agreement  is  not  an  ordinary  type  of 
contract.  It  is  a  contract  which  is  designed  to  promote  a  continuing 
amicable  relationship  between  an  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion of  his  employees.  Because  of  their  special  nature  and  purpose, 
labor  agreements  have  developed  their  own  special  form  of  redress 
for  breach,  namely,  a  grievance  procedure. 

The  sheer  chaos  which  would  result  if  labor  organization  or 
employer,  instead  of  filing  grievances  under  the  contract,  sued  in 
a  court  of  law  for  violations  of  the  contract  is  indescribable. 

Those  who  would  invite  the  parties  to  a  collective  bargaining 
relationship  to  substitute  for  the  grievance  procedure  resort  to 
law  suits  must  be  condemned  as  disrupters  and  troublemakers.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  proposal,  innocent  on  its  face  and  addressed 
to  a  pretended  evil  for  which,  if  it  existed,  there  would  be  already 
available  a  completely  adequate  cure,  really  has  a  sinister  and 
dangerous  objective. 

This  type  of  proposal  serves  as  a  pretext  for  smearing  unions; 
it  serves  as  a  pretext  for  ruining  prospects  of  industrial  peace 
between  employer  and  employee.  It  frequently  serves  an  additional 
purpose. 

Encouraging  Chaos 

Proposals  which  pretend  that  they  seek  only  to  make  it  possible 
to  sue  a  union,  frequently  contain  cleverly  wrapped  up  within  them 
rules  which  not  only  encourage  suits  against  unions  but  make 
unions  liable  for  things  for  which  they  are  not  properly  responsible. 

To  understand  this  problem  let  us  go  back  a  bit.  In  the  darkest 
days  of  anti-unionism  in  this  country,  when  the  government  and 
the  courts  set  their  hands  against  the  unions  and  aided  the  employer 
in  destroying  them,  it  was  a  simple  thing  to  make  a  union  liable 
for  the  act  of  any  member.  Unions  were  regarded  as  conspiracies, 
and,  when  a  member  or  a  minor  officer  violated  a  law,  the  union 
and  all  of  the  members  were  made  to  suffer  upon  the  theory  that 
they  were  all  in  the  "conspiracy".  It  was  this  kind  of  thinking 
which  led  judges  to  impose  enormous  fines  upon  unions  and  to  make 
the  members  of  unions  responsible  for  acts  which  they  had  never 
authorized  or  participated  in. 
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On  the  basis  of  this  type  of  thinking  it  was  relatively  easy  to 
destroy  a  union.  All  the  employer  had  to  do  was  to  plant  in  the 
union  ranks  a  spy  who  would  deliberately,  contrary  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  union  leaders,  commit  unlawful  acts  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  discredit  upon  the  union  and  of  making  its  officers  and 
members  liable  for  damages. 

In  order  forever  to  banish  this  type  of  abuse  laws  were  passed, 
such  as  the  Federal  Norris-LaGuardia  Act,  which  expressly  provided 
that  neither  the  officers  nor  members  of  labor  organizations  could 
be  held  liable  for  unlawful  acts  of  members  or  agents  of  those  or- 
ganizations unless  there  was  clear  proof  that  the  acts  had  been 
either  participated  in  or  authorized  by  the  officers  or  members. 
Many  of  the  states  passed  similar  laws.  Today,  in  most  states  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  federal  courts,  liability  is  im- 
posed upon  unions  and  their  members,  but  only  when  it  is  fair 
to  do  so,  namely,  when  there  has  been  actual  participation  in  or 
authorization  by  the  officers  or  members  of  the  organization. 

Most  proposals,  however,  which  pretend  to  deal  solely  with  the 
suability  of  unions  also  change  this  basic  principle  of  liability.  By 
clever  phrases  and  trick  clauses  these  proposals  would  once  again 
make  innocent  union  members  the  prey  of  enormous  money  judg- 
ments incurred  through  the  irresponsible  and  unauthorized  acts 
of  others,  who  frequently  are  commissioned  to  perform  their  acts 
by  unscrupulous  employers  bent  on  destroying  the  union. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  law  to  make  unions  suable.  The  major 
purpose  of  such  a  proposal  is  to  undermine  peaceful  labor  relations 
and  destroy  unions. 


They  Propose 


Make  Labor  Unions  Bargain 
Co/fecfivefy  .  .  ." 

Let's  Have  A  Cooling  Off  Period 
Before  Strikes.  .  ." 


These  are  two  convenient  slogans  under  which  a  large  number 
of  proposals  of  various  sorts  have  been  made.  The  Case  Bill  had 
extensive  provisions  for  a  "cooling-off"  period.  The  NAM  in  its 
proposals  sets  forth  as  a  declaration  of  principle  that  the  union 
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as  well  as  the  employer  should  be  obligated  by  law  to  bargain 
collectively. 

These  are  appealing  words  but  what  do  they  mean?  What  are 
the  specific  proposals  which  are  made  under  cover  of  these  slogans? 

First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  slogans. 

"Make  unions  bargain  collectively,"  says  the  NAM.  Is  this  in- 
tended to  create  the  impression  that  unions  refuse  to  bargain 
collectively  while  it  is  the  employers  who  are  insisting  on  collective 
bargaining?  To  recognize  this  for  the  sheer  nonsense  it  is,  one  need 
only  stop  for  a  moment  and  think  about  what  the  word  "collective" 
bargaining  means. 

For  generations  it  was  the  practice  of  employers  to  deal  with 
each  individual  worker,  to  offer  to  each  worker  the  wage  which 
the  employer  would  pay,  and  to  hire  or  fire  the  worker  on  the 
employer's  own  conditions.  That  was  individual  bargaining. 

Unions  came  into  being  because  the  workers  sought  equality  in 
bargaining  power  with  the  employer.  They  could  not  hope  for  that 
equality  in  individual  bargaining.  The  union  was  a  means  of  sub- 
stituting collective  bargaining  in  place  of  individual  bargaining. 

In  other  words  collective  bargaining  is  the  opposite  of  individual 
bargaining,  and  collective  bargaining  is  the  very  purpose  for  the 
existence  of  labor  unions.  A  labor  union  by  its  very  nature  cannot 
bargain  otherwise  than  collectively. 

That  is  the  very  purpose  and  intent  of  the  much  maligned  Wag- 
ner Act.  It  requires  that  the  employer  bargain  collectively  with 
the  organization  which  the  workers  have  established  for  collective 
bargaining.  The  Act  does  not  require  the  employer  to  yield  to  the 
worker  on  any  condition  of  employment;  it  requires  only  that  the 
employer  meet  with  the  union  if  the  workers  so  desire  and  bargain 
with  the  union  as  the  collective  bargaining  agency. 

Does  the  NAM  now  mean  to  imply  that  employers  are  insisting 
on  collective  bargaining  but  the  unions  are  insisting  on  a  return 
to  individual  bargaining?  Is  that  what  the  NAM  means  when  it 
says,  "Make  unions  bargain  collectively"?  Clearly  that  would 
be  nonsensical;  and  equally  clearly,  if  unions  were  doing  that, 
the  NAM  would  not  be  complaining. 

In  another  implication,  which  is  equally  without  sense  and 
equally  unjustified,  the  slogan  seems  to  imply  that  unions  are  re- 
fusing to  bargain  with  the  employer,  while  the  employers  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  engage  in  bargaining  in  good  faith  with  the 
unions.  If  this  is  what  the  slogan  means,  does  it  imply  that  unions 
should  be  required  to  yield  or  compromise  their  position  at  the 
bargaining  table?    We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  Wagner 
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Act  does  not  require  employers  to  yield.   To  require  unions  to  do 
so  would  obviously  be  unfair  and  unjust. 

'Coo/ing  Off'  Proposals 

This  implication  that  unions  are  refusing  to  bargain  is  similar 
to  that  which  underlies  the  equally  widespread  call  by  anti-labor 
groups  for  legislation  to  make  unions  engage  in  a  cooling-off  period 
before  calling  a  strike. 

Both  slogans  try  very  hard  to  create  a  public  impression  that 
unions  are  unreasoning  groups  of  men  who  insist  upon  rushing 
into  strike  action  without  careful  deliberation,  without  considered 
and  reasonable  bargaining,  and  without  reckoning  the  cost  to 
themselves  and  the  community.  "Therefore",  say  these  sloganeers, 
"make  these  unions  cool  off  before  they  call  the  strikes;  make 
them  bargain  in  good  faith  before  they  call  the  strikes." 

Do  the  facts  justify  any  such  implications? 

The  Actual  Facts 

In  1946  there  were  some  four  or  five  major  strikes  which  were 
widely  recognized  as  representing  the  main  core  of  the  strike  crisis 
of  the  early  part  of  the  year.  There  was  a  strike  in  steel;  there 
was  a  strike  in  the  automobile  industry;  there  was  a  strike  in  the 
electrical  industry.  Were  any  of  these  strikes  the  result  of  hot- 
headed and  impulsive  action  by  labor  unions?  Were  any  of  these 
strikes  the  outgrowth  of  any  failure  of  the  unions  to  make  every 
effort  to  engage  in  reasonable  collective  bargaining?  Were  any 
of  these  strikes  called  in  the  face  of  reasonable  employer  efforts  to 
bargain  collectively? 

In  the  steel  strike  the  demands  initially  presented  by  the  union 
were  delivered  to  the  employers  in  October  of  1945.  They  were 
negotiated  for  the  succeeding  months  and  no  strike  was  scheduled 
or  contemplated  or  announced  before  the  middle  of  January  in 
1946.  Even  at  that  time  at  the  request  of  the  President  the  strike 
was  postponed  for  an  additional  week.  When  the  President  made 
his  recommendation  as  to  the  proposed  terms  of  settlement  it  was 
the  union  which  accepted  the  President's  proposal;  it  was  the  em- 
ployer who  rejected  the  proposed  settlement  terms.  In  fact,  while 
we  are  discussing  unreasonable  arrogance,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  before  the  steel  strike,  it  was  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  which 
twice  turned  down  requests  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  they 
meet  with  him  to  discuss  the  impending  strike. 
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In  the  automobile  industry  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  strike  took  better  than  60  days.  In  that  strike,  too,  when 
a  fact  finding  Board  recommended  certain  terms  of  settlement  it 
was  the  union  which  accepted  and  the  employer  which  rejected 
the  proposal. 

In  the  electrical  industry  the  negotiations  preceding  the  calling 
of  any  strike  were  as  extensive  as  those  in  each  of  the  other  two 
industries. 

In  that  strike  too,  it  was  the  union  which  expressed  complete 
willingness  to  settle  the  entire  dispute  on  the  basis  of  recommended 
national  policy;  it  was  the  employer  who  persisted  in  prolonging 
the  strike  before  finally  accepting  the  terms  suggested  by  objective 
authorities,  terms  which  the  union  had  been  willing  to  accept  many 
weeks  earlier.  It  was  the  employer  alone,  as  federal  conciliators 
themselves  declared,  who  obstructed  settlement  for  an  extensive 
period  of  time. 

Does  this  establish  a  record  of  union  unreasonableness  in  the 
face  of  employers'  willingness  to  bargain?  Or  does  it  point  out  that 
despite  the  best  efforts  and  intentions  of  the  Wagner  Act  employers 
are  still  in  a  position  where  they  can  make  a  sham  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process  by  engaging  in  all  the  forms  of  negotiations 
while  at  the  same  time  obstructing  any  reasonable  settlement? 

On  these  facts  who  but  the  NAM  could  be  expected  to  come 
forward  with  a  proposal  that  unions  be  subjected  to  special  and 
additional  restraints  and  requirements  rather  than  the  employers 
who  were  responsible,  on  the  record,  for  the  prolongation  of  each 
and  every  one  of  the  major  disputes  of  1946? 

Behind  The  Slogans 

Thus  we  find  that  these  slogans  are  completely  lacking  in  any 
reasonable  basis.  They  serve  merely  as  an  effort  to  confuse  issues 
which  the  facts  themselves  make  quite  clear. 

So  much  for  the  slogans.  Now  what  are  the  proposals  which 
are  offered  under  cover  of  these  slogans? 

The  one  most  widely  urged  takes  the  form  of  a  so-called  cooling- 
off  period.  The  proposal  usually  contains  a  suggestion  that  before 
calling  strikes  unions  must  send  certain  kinds  of  notices  to  the 
employer  and  to  government  officials,  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
minimum  period  of  conference,  and  thereafter  certain  additional 
notice  of  varying  duration.  In  all,  these  usually  add  up  to  a  re- 
quirement that  before  calling  a  strike  a  union  must  give  the  em- 
ployer extensive  advance  notice  of  its  intent  to  call  the  strike, 
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usually  for  at  least  a  period  of  thirty  or  sixty  days  or  sometimes 
even  more. 

Sometimes  a  slight  twist  is  introduced  in  addition  to  this  cooling- 
off  period  arrangement  so  as  to  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
union  to  bargain  in  good  faith  and  to  declare  that  it  shall  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  the  union  to  fail  to  bargain. 

In  both  forms,  however,  the  proposals  have  the  same  evil  foun- 
dations and  effects. 

In  both  forms,  in  the  first  place,  the  proposals  by  their  very 
nature  seek  to  create  a  public  impression  adverse  to  unions.  By 
their  very  nature  the  proposals  seek  to  create  the  impression  that 
it  is  unions  which  have  created  recent  labor  difficulties  and  that  it 
is  unions  which  must  be  chastised.  The  true  facts  on  this  we  have 
already  pointed  out. 

More  important,  however,  these  proposals  by  their  very  nature 
play  into  the  hands  of  employers  and  accomplish  results  seriously 
weakening  to  the  unions  in  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  particularly  to  leaders  of  labor  organiza 
tions,  that  the  power  of  the  union  to  organize  and  conduct  a  strike, 
if  one  should  be  necessary,  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  morale 
and  organizational  spirit  among  the  men  and  women  who  comprise 
the  union. 

That  morale  and  organizational  spirit  is  not  a  thing  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  something  which  can  be  built  up  and  turned  on  or 
off  over  night  simply  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  leaders  of  the 
union.  A  strike  decision  by  any  large  group  of  workers  is  a  very 
important  decision;  important  to  them  and  important  to  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  one  which  they  take  only  after  consideration  and  judg- 
ment and  it  is  one  which,  once  taken,  requires  a  good  deal  of  prep- 
aration and  work  to  make  their  decision  effective. 

A  Single  Ob/ecfive 

To  organize  a  strike  requires  planning,  timing,  understanding 
and  above  all  complete  and  detailed  preparation.  This  being  so,  it 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  moment  to  the  organization  that  it  be  able 
to  time  its  strike  action  properly  and  effectively.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  moment  to  the  organization  that  it  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  scheduling  a  strike  and  calling  it  off  and  scheduling  it 
and  calling  it  off  and  delaying  it,  at  the  whim  and  command  of  a 
government  official  or  dependent  on  the  stalling  tactics  of  the 
employer. 
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All  of  these  proposals  have  a  single  major  objective!  They 
subject  the  union  to  artificial  delays,  to  artificial  extensions,  to 
artificial  uncertainties  which  make  it  more  difficult  to  plan  and 
organize  an  effective  strike. 

There  is,  in  addition,  an  effect  produced  by  these  delaying  pro- 
posals, these  cooling-off  proposals,  which  actually  forces  strikes  on 
many  occasions  when  strikes  would  not  be  needed  or  desired.  These 
cooling-off  periods  set  an  official  stamp  and  determinant  as  to  when 
a  strike  should  be  called. 

If  they  fix  a  60-day  period  from  the  day  of  the  notice,  an  ex- 
pectation is  built  up  among  the  members  of  the  union  that  the  end 
of  the  60-day  period  will  mark  the  commencement  of  the  strike. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  substantial  effects  of  the  ill- 
fated  Smith-Connally  Act. 

Thus,  far  from  preventing  strikes,  these  delaying  cooling-off 
period  provisions  in  statutes  have  only  one  major  effect:  they 
weaken  the  union  in  its  organizational  efforts  in  preparation  for 
the  strike.  At  the  same  time  they  frequently  provoke  premature 
strikes  and  frequently  cause  strikes  which  would  not  otherwise  take 
place.  As  to  all  these  proposals  a  set  of  simple  conclusions  may  be 
stated: 

1.  These  proposals  are  not  supported  by  any  of  the  facts 
of  the  strike  situations  they  are  supposed  to  remedy. 

2.  They  are  part  of  a  campaign  to  discredit  and  vilify 
labor  and  obscure  the  true  facts  as  to  the  cause  of 
strikes. 

3.  They  will  have  no  effect  on  labor  relations  other  than 
to  harass  and  weaken  unions  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process. 


They  Argue^ 


"Amend  The  One-Sided  Wagner  Act  . 


To  refer  to  the  Wagner  Act  as  "one-sided"  is  a  thorough  con- 
fusion of  ideas. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  the  rights  of  employers  and 
employees  were  completely  out  of  balance.  Employers  had  the 
uncontested  right  to  pool  their  resources  and  engage  in  collective 
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action  through  the  formation  of  corporations.  The  corporations 
themselves  were  permitted  to  band  together  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a  united  front  to  labor  on  the  matters  of  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worker  was  helpless  as  an  individual  to 
cope  with  the  enormous  concentrated  bargaining  power  of  the 
employers. 

The  employer  possessed  and  used  many  highly  effective  weapons 
to  destroy  unions.  Discharge,  blacklisting  and  espionage  were  but 
a  few  of  the  weapons  available  to  him  for  such  purpose.  The  em- 
ployee, however,  had  the  bare  legal  right  of  self -organization — and 
nothing  more.  Any  collective  action  which  he  tried  to  take  was 
promptly  smashed  by  his  employer. 

Finally,  the  employer's  business  and  property  were  protected 
against  interference  from  his  employees  by  the  ilijunction  and  the 
whole  body  of  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  protecting  property  rights. 
But  the  worker  found  no  assistance  in  police  regulations  or  the 
injunctive  process  in  protecting  his  job  and  the  standards  under 
which  he  worked. 

The  purpose  of  the  Wagner  Act  was  to  relieve,  at  least  in  part, 
this  glaring  inequality. 

It  did  so  simply  by  forbidding  the  employer  to  use  his  economic 
power  to  destroy  the  right  of  self -organization  of  his  employees. 
The  Act  thus  merely  placed  employer  and  employee  upon  a  plane 
of  equality  in  one  limited  respect,  namely,  freedom  to  organize  for 
collective  action.  None  of  the  other  legal  rights  of  the  employer 
was  taken  from  him. 

Since  the  Wagner  Act  thus  merely  restores  a  partial  equality 
where  enormous  inequality  existed  before,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  be  called  one-sided. 

Furthermore,  the  Act  accomplishes  its  purpose  in  the  mildest 
possible  way.  No  criminal  penalties  attach  to  violation  of  the  Act. 
Not  a  single  employer  has  ever  gone  to  jail  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  while  employees  are  subject  to  severe  jail  sen- 
tences by  anti-labor  judges  for  even  threatening  interference  with 
the  property  rights  of  employers. 

It  is  true  that  the  Act  imposes  obligations  only  upon  employers 
rather  than  employees — but  to  attribute  one-sidedness  to  the  Act 
for  that  reason  is  silly.  It  would  be  equally  unrealistic  to  assert 
that  game  laws  are  one-sided  because  they  make  no  provision  to 
protect  the  hunter  against  the  birds  which  he  is  forbidden  to  shoot. 

The  inequality  which  the  Act  sought  to  remedy  grew  out  of 
employer  interference  with  self -organization  of  employees.  There 
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is  no  corresponding  threat  by  employees  to  the  self -organization 
of  employers.  Certainly  no  law  is  needed  to  prevent  employees 
from  restraining  or  coercing  employers  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right  to  self-organization  and  collective  bargaining. 

Every  proposal  which  is  now  made  to  "equalize"  the  Act  has 
been  urged  for  years  by  groups  opposed  to  collective  bargaining. 
They  have  as  their  real  purpose  the  hope  of  interference  with  the 
self-organization  of  employees  and  the  destruction  of  their  unions. 

Creating  False  Issues 

A  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  critics  of  the  Act  create 
false  issues  to  hide  their  real  purpose  can  be  seen  in  the  so-called 
"free  speech"  issue. 

Many  critics  of  the  Act  complain  that  while  an  employee  enjoys 
free  speech  under  the  Wagner  Act  an  employer  does  not.  But  what 
are  the  facts?  The  Labor  Board  has  held  in  scores  of  cases  that 
the  employer  is  free  under  the  Wagner  Act  to  discuss  trade  union 
matters  with  his  employees  and  to  advance  arguments  to  them 
against  unions.  There  are  any  number  of  Board  decisions  in  which 
the  Board  has  had  under  consideration  statements,  notices  and 
speeches  by  the  employer  involving  an  aggressive  campaign  against 
unions  and  their  leaders.  In  all  of  these  situations  the  Board  has 
held  that  the  utterances  of  the  employer  are  protected  by  free 
speech. 

The  great  majority  of  the  employers  today  use  free  speech  not 
merely  to  discuss  issues  of  trade  unionism  but  openly  to  attack 
unions,  their  objectives,  their  leaders  and  their  program.  Shielded 
by  free  speech  they  openly  electioneer  in  Labor  Board  elections, 
even  though  the  selection  of  the  employees'  representative  is  pri- 
marily the  employees'  business.  No  employee  would  dream  of  in- 
terfering in  the  selection  of  the  employer's  representative,  such  as 
a  member  of  the  company's  board  of  directors;  yet  employers  con- 
sistently thrust  themselves  into  elections  of  union  representatives 
and  enjoy  complete  immunity  under  the  Wagner  Act. 

The  Wagner  Act  respects  employers'  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  so  held.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Constitu- 
tion protects  employers'  freedom  of  speech;  if  the  Wagner  Act 
interfered  with  such  freedom  it  would  have  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional. 

It  is  only  when  an  employer's  speech  carries  threats  of  discharge 
or  warns  of  economic  reprisal  that  the  Labor  Board  holds  that  an 
unfair  labor  practice  has  been  committed.     There  is  no  constitu- 
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tional  right  to  yell  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theatre  and  there  is  likewise 
no  constitutional  right  to  coerce  employees  through  use  of  economic " 
power  into  abandoning  their  union.    The  cry  of  "free  speech"  is 
merely  raised  as  a  smoke-screen  to  justify  amendments  to  the  Act 
which  in  fact  would  permit  employer  intimidation. 

Employers'  Pefitions 

A  similar  type  of  complaint  relates  to  the  fact  that  employers 
have  no  right  to  file  petitions  for  elections  under  the  Wagner  Act. 
At  the  present  time  the  Labor  Board  entertains  such  a  petition  from 
an  employer  who  is  confronted  by  claims  of  two  rival  unions  to 
represent  the  employees.  But  it  refuses  such  petitions  when  there 
is  one  union  in  the  picture. 

Simple  logic  justifies  such  a  refusal.  In  the  first  place,  the  right 
of  employees  to  choose  their  representative  when  and  as  they  wish 
is  no  more  the  affair  of  the  employer  than  the  right  of  the  stock- 
holder to  choose  directors  is  the  affair  of  the  employees. 

In  the  second  place,  the  employer  is  not  injured  by  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  petition  the  Board  for  an  election.  The  employer  has  no 
obligation  to  bargain  under  the  Act  until  a  union  approaches  him 
for  collective  bargaining.  At  that  time  the  union  must  demonstrate 
that  it  has  been  designated  by  a  majority  of  the  employees.  If  the 
employer  in  good  faith  doubts  that  the  union  represents  a  majority 
he  is  not  obligated  to  bargain  with  it  and  may  refuse  to  bargain 
with  it  until  after  that  issue  is  settled  by  an  election. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  employer  were  granted  this  right  it 
would  seriously  prejudice  the  rights  of  his  employees.  For  the  em- 
ployer could  then  seek  an  election  as  soon  as  a  union  had  started 
an  organizing  campaign  in  his  plant.  By  forcing  a  vote  at  that 
time,  the  union  would  be  sure  to  lose.  „  The  psychological  effect 
of  such  a  defeat  in  a  premature  election  would  cripple  organization 
for  some  time  to  come  in  the  future.  The  result  might  be  to  deprive 
the  employees  of  collective  bargaining  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  same  would  be  true  where  an  employer  had  engaged  in 
unfair  labor  practices  and  thereby  prevented  organization  among 
his  employees.  To  permit  him  to  petition  the  Labor  Board  for  an 
election  at  a  time  when  his  employees  were  suffering  from  his  own 
unfair  labor  practices  would  create  a  condition  in  which  it  would 
be  possible  for  an  employer  permanently  to  deprive  his  employees 
of  freedom  of  self-organization. 

No,  the  Wagner  Act  is  not  "one-sided", 
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Let  us  not  fall  into  the  trap  prepared  by  those  who  dream  of 
once  again  imposing  the  law  of  the  jungle  on  American  labor 
relations  by  restoring  the  same  glaring  inequality  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  which  existed  before  the  Wagner  Act  was 
passed. 


They  Ask 


'Sfop  Coercive  Pickefing 


Exactly  what  is  it  that  those  who  urge  laws  on  "coercive  picket- 
ing" want  to  prohibit? 

Do  they  want  to  prohibit  peaceful  picketing?  Do  they  want  to 
prohibit  workers  from  conducting  parades  with  banners  in  front 
of  the  establishment  under  strike? 

Some  of  those  who  raise  this  slogan  frankly  admit  that  they 
are  opposed  to  all  picketing,  however  peaceful.  Most  of  them, 
however,  vehemently  insist  that  they  have  no  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  right  of  peaceful  picketing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the  right  of  peaceful  picketing 
is  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  no  law 
contemplating  prohibition  of  peaceful  picketing  could  withstand  the 
test  of  the  courts. 

Are  these  persons  opposed  only  to  the  use  of  force  or  violence 
or  other  unlawful  conduct  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the 
picket  line?  If  so,  what  is  the  need  for  any  additional  legislation? 
Clearly,  force  and  violence  are  unlawful  and  are  today  subject  to 
criminal  penalty  in  each  and  every  state  of  the  United  States. 

What  then  is  the  true  objective  of  those  who  urge  these  laws 
to  restrict  picketing? 

When  we  examine  the  various  laws  that  are  offered  under  this 
heading  the  true  purpose  and  object  becomes  quite  clear. 

Tfiey  Favor  Injunctions 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  proposals  suggest  that  the  kind  of 
picketing  which  they  are  seeking  to  attack  should  be  removed  from 
any  operation  of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  In  other  words,  this 
slogan  is  used,  in  effect,  as  a  cover-up  for  a  suggestion  that  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  be  repealed. 
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What  would  it  mean  to  repeal  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act? 

For  thirty  years  before  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  was  passed, 
the  use  of  the  labor  injunction  in  the  federal  courts  as  a  device  for 
breaking  strikes  had  become  a  notorious  scandal  in  our  national 
history.  Congress  therefore  passed  a  law  in  1932  which  in  effect 
declared  (1)  that  peaceful  picketing  and  other  peaceful  strike 
action  was  no  longer  to  be  the  subject  of  any  labor  injunction  in 
the  Federal  courts,  and  (2)  if  injunctions  were  issued  in  labor  dis- 
putes as  a  means  of  curbing  any  proven  unlawful  or  violent  con- 
duct, then  there  must  at  least  be  certain  principles  of  fairness  in 
procedure. 

These  principles  as  laid  down  in  the  law  declared  in  effect  only 
that  appropriate  notice  of  an  application  for  injunction  be  given  to 
the  union  so  that  it  might  defend  itself,  and  that  an  open  and  full 
hearing  must  be  held  on  the  facts  so  that  the  court  might  act  with 
full  knowledge.  Further,  the  requirement  was  laid  down  that  the 
court  was  not  to  issue  an  injunction  unless  it  was  clearly  established 
that  an  injunction  was  needed.  For  example,  it  would  have  to  be 
shown  that  local  police  authorities  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation. 

The  Real  Motive 

These  may  sound  like  simple  principles  of  equity  and  fair  play. 
It  may  be  astonishing  to  realize  that  there  was  a  time  before  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  when  injunctions  could  be  issued  without 
notice  to  the  union,  without  a  hearing,  and  without  any  effort  to 
prove  that  the  injunction  really  was  a  necessary  device. 

This  is  what  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  was  intended  to  termi- 
nate. This  is  what  most  of  these  proposals  would  now  attempt  to 
revive. 

The  issue  thus  is  not  whether  "coercive"  or  "violent"  or  "un- 
lawful" picketing  shall  be  protected.  There  is  not  a  state  in  the 
nation  where  "violence"  in  not  already  unlawful. 

The  issue  is  whether  such  "violent"  picketing  shall  be  curbed 
by  the  proper  officials,  namely,  the  local  police  authorities;  or 
whether  an  occasional  scuffle  or  fist  fight  on  a  picket  line  shall  be 
made  the  excuse  once  more,  as  in  the  days  before  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia Act,  for  sweeping  anti-labor,  anti-strike  injunctions  issu- 
ing out  of  the  Federal  courts  without  notice  or  hearing,  as  was 
the  custom  in  the  heyday  of  "government  by  injunction," 

Sometimes  these  proposals  for  curbs  on  picketing  are  not  satis- 
fied with  a  revival  of  the  injunction,  but  provide  for  vindictive 
criminal  penalties. 
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In  other  words,  the  people  who  offer  these  proposals  are  not 
satisfied  to  allow  any  criminal  conduct  which  may  occur  on  the 
picket  line  to  be  treated  and  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
similar  criminal  conduct,  whether  it  occurs  on  the  picket  line  or  else- 
where. These  people  are  not  satisfied  to  have  the  police  treat  a  fist- 
fight  on  a  picket  line  the  same  as  they  would  treat  a  fist-fight  any- 
where else.  These  people  wish  to  punish  conduct  occurring  on  a 
picket  line  more  severely  than  they  would  punish  the  same  conduct 
occurring  anywhere  else. 

It  is  clear  that  these  proposals  are  based  fundamentally  on  a 
principle  of  discrimination  against  those  who  participate  in  picket- 
ing. 

There  is  still  another  discriminatory  side  to  the  proposal.  When 
an  individual  engages  in  physical  violence  or  coercion,  he  is 
usually  subject  to  punishment  in  municipal  or  state  courts.  Does 
it  make  sense,  solely  because  he  is  a  striker,  to  subject  the  same 
individual  to  special  treatment  in  the  Federal  courts?  Under  our 
system  of  government,  it  was  not  intended  that  our  Federal  courts 
be  converted  into  gigantic  police  courts  for  the  punishment  of  local 
violence  by  strikers. 

Special  Penalties 

Labor  unions  do  not  urge  or  condone  any  violence  or  unlawful 
conduct  on  picket  lines.  Every  responsible  labor  organization  makes 
every  effort  to  prevent  any  outbreak  which  might  arise  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  tensions  of  a  strike  situation.  But  that  is  not 
satisfactory,  apparently,  to  those  who  wish  to  utilize  every  possible 
device  to  crush  labor  organizations. 

These  people  wish  to  punish  far  more  severely  certain  minor 
conduct  of  an  offensive  nature — which  may  occur  on  a  picket  line 
just  as  it  may  occur  anywhere  else.  They  wish  to  create  a  reign 
of  legal  terror  over  the  pickets  in  the  course  of  a  strike,  and  they 
wish  to  revive  the  institution  of  the  labor  injunction  as  a  device  for 
attacking  the  entire  union  and  all  of  its  membership.  They  wish 
to  do  so  on  the  thin  justification  which  may  arise  from  a  single 
minor  incident  in  the  course  of  the  activities  of  workers  on  the 
picket  line. 

It  is  this  discriminatory  effort  of  those  who  urge  these  proposals 
which  exposes  in  full  their  true  intent  and  purpose. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  existing  laws  are  fully  adequate  to  take 
care  of  any  of  actual  force  or  violence  which  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  picketing.    The  proposals  contemplate  something  far 
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more  than  the  elimination  of  force  and  violence  on  the  picket  line. 
They  are  aimed  at  the  right  itself. 


They  Demand- 


Lffnif  The  Right  To  Strike 


The  year  1946  brought  a  large  number  of  strikes.  This  was 
not  at  all  unexpected. 

Workers  throughout  the  war  period  had  been  subjected  to  a 
constantly  rising  cost  of  living  while  their  wages  had  been  held 
under  sharp  control.  In  addition,  during  the  war  years,  there  had 
been  an  accumulation  of  grievances  of  major  and  minor  proportions 
throughout  the  entire  nation.  Employers,  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  pledge  of  labor  not  to  engage  in  strikes,  had  gone  ahead  on  their 
own  program  of  doing  as  they  pleased  with  respect  to  working  con- 
ditions. They  knew  that,  in  the  main,  their  workers  would  not  vio- 
late the  no-strike  pledge  given  to  the  nation. 

It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  if  employers  continued, 
after  the  war  [as  they  did]  to  refuse  justified  demands  for  much 
needed  and  long  overdue  wage  adjustments,  a  substantial  number 
of  strikes  would  be  provoked. 

Those  who  have  always  hated  labor  unions  have  seen  in  these 
strikes  an  opportunity  once  and  for  all  to  do  a  crippling  job  upon 
the  labor  movement. 

Pointing  excitedly  to  the  strikes  of  1946,  these  individuals  have 
revived  old  campaigns,  and  started  new  ones,  to  eliminate  the  right 
to  strike  in  a  multitude  of  circumstances. 

Trying  to  build  a  fire  of  discontent  over  the  1946  strikes  for 
which  employers  were  primarily  responsible,  the  NAM  calls  for 
laws  to  outlaw  jurisdictional  strikes,  sympathy  strikes,  strikes  to 
force  recognition,  strikes  to  enforce  featherbedding,  strikes  for  this 
or  strikes  for  that.  Another  group  advocates  outlawing  strikes 
against  public  utilities. 

Were  any  of  the  major  strikes  of  1946  "jurisdictional  strikes"? 
The  answer  is  "No." 

Were  any  of  the  major  strikes  of  1946  "sympathetic  strikes"? 
The  answer  is  "No." 
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Were  any  of  these  strikes  which  are  supposed  to  justify  all  of 
these  proposals  strikes  to  force  recognition  of  an  uncertified 
union?  The  answer  is  *'No." 

Were  any  of  these  strikes  called  in  order  to  enforce  feather- 
bedding?  The  answer  is  "No." 

We  could  go  on  down  the  list  of  the  strikes  on  which  the  NAM 
and  others  call  for  prohibitions  and  ask  whether  any  of  them  were 
of  the  types  which  the  NAM  would  outlaw.  The  answer  would 
be  "No." 

Smokescreen  For  Affack 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  very  clear.  The  strikes  of  1946  are 
being  used  as  a  smokescreen  for  attacking  all  of  the  various  kinds 
of  strikes  which  the  NAM  and  its  friends  and  members  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  outlaw. 

Does  the  CIO  support  "f eatherbedding"  ?  The  CIO  does  not 
engage  in  "f eatherbedding."  But  to  the  NAM  "f eatherbedding" 
includes  any  demand  for  a  safe  crew  and  any  opposition  to  the 
speed  up. 

Are  "jurisdictional  strikes"  good?  To  the  NAM,  a  "jurisdictional 
strike"  includes  any  attempt  by  a  union  to  protect  itself  against  an 
employer  who  is  starting  a  company  union  or  imposing  an  un- 
desired  union  on  his  workers. 

But  over  and  above  all  these  facts,  it  is  important  to  realize 
what  the  NAM  is  trying  to  do  when  it  tries  to  outlaw  a  strike. 

This  country  has  always  recognized  the  basic  right  of  our  people 
to  work  or  not  to  work  as  they  see  fit.  The  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment abolished  involuntary  servitude.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  interpreting  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  has  declared  that 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  for  any  state  or  the  federal 
government  to  try  to  make  it  a  crime  for  anyone  to  refuse  to  work 
for  someone  else.    That  would  be  involuntary  servitude. 

In  a  decision  recently  rendered  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in 
Chicago,,  in  a  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Lea  Act 
passed  by  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  court  pointed  out  that 
the  right  of  individuals  to  leave  their  jobs  under  protection  of  the 
Constitution  is  a  right  which  workers  have  whether  it  is  one  worker 
quitting  by  himself  or  a  large  number  of  workers  acting  together. 

In  other  words,  the  right  of  a  group  of  individuals  to  leave  their 
jobs  is  just  as  sacred  as  the  right  of  each  individual  among  them  to 
leave  his  or  her  job. 
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When  the  NAM  calls  for  a  law  prohibiting  jurisdictional 
strikes,  sympathy  strikes  or  the  so-called  secondary  boycott,  what 
is  it  that  they  are  requesting? 

They  are  asking  for  laws  to  make  it  a  crime  for  a  group  of 
workers  to  refuse  to  work  under  certain  conditions. 

No  matter  how  such  laws  are  dressed  up  and  surrounded  by 
slick  slogans,  these  are  simply  proposals  for  involuntary  servitude. 

What  Is  Labor  ^s  Program 

One  device  has  become  a  favorite  of  those  groups  which  fight 
most  actively  for  the  program  of  fraud  and  deception  outlined  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  this  analysis.  It  is  a  trick  which  is  so  effective 
that  it  has  unfortunately  "taken  in"  many  honest  and  objective 
citizens. 

Having  gone  through  one  after  another  of  these  slogans  of  mis- 
representation and  slander;  having  leveled  all  of  the  baseless 
charges  discussed  in  these  pages;  having  found  these  charges  an- 
swered at  every  turn  by  reasoned  exposure,  the  sponsors  of  this 
campaign  then  turn  to  labor  and  say  "What  is  your  proposal?" 

When  they  ask  this  question,  they  usually  mean:  "What  is  your 
proposal  for  anti-labor  legislation?" 

The  simple  fact  is  that  this  country  is  fast  approaching  a  state 
of  crisis.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  impending  crisis? 

Its  proportions  and  implications  can  be  gathered  from  what 
happened  in  the  first  few  months  of  1946.  Industry  emerged  from 
the  war  richer  and  more  tightly  concentrated  than  ever  before  in 
its  history,  and  with  a  profit  level  unequalled  in  the  history  of  our 
nation.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  victory  a  period 
of  such  high  living  costs  that  their  real  earning  level  suffered  a 
sharp  blow  from  the  reduction  of  the  work-week  and  other  economic 
factors  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Industry  was  clearly  in  a  position 
to  preserve  the  living  standards  of  those  people  and  still  earn  profits 
at  a  more  than  reasonable  level. 

Greed  overcame  reason,  and  industry  said  "no."  It  thereby 
created  the  beginning  of  the  crisis. 

Today  we  are  in  a  period  when  prices,  released  from  control, 
have  leaped  skyward.  Profits  have  followed  suit.  American  in- 
dustry anticipates  net  earnings  after  taxes  of  approximately  15 
billion  dollars  in  the  year  1947.  At  present  wage  levels,  the  Amer- 
ican worker  is  faced  with  an  actual  and  continuing  reduction  in 
his  real  earnings.    The  workers  have  asked  for  increases  in  wages. 
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Industry  is  preparing  again  to  say  "no."  Industry  would  thereby 
help  to  plunge  this  nation  into  an  economic  crash  which  could  well 
dwarf  the  1929  crisis  by  comparison. 

Monopolists  have  created  the  crisis.  Now  they  point  the  accus- 
ing finger  at  the  one  group  which  has  stood  up  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve economic  stability. 

These  monopoly  interests  have  used  the  crisis  of  their  own 
creation  as  a  pretext.  They  dare  not  encourage  any  study  of  the 
real  crisis  of  today  and  a  search  for  real  solutions.  Instead  they 
revive  anti-labor  proposals  which  have  been  put  forth  by  them  for 
decades.  They  revive  devices  which  have  been  considered  and  re- 
jected by  Congress  after  Congress.  They  attack  isolated  phenomena 
— "the  jurisdictional  strike,"  "the  secondary  boycott,"  issues  of 
relatively  rare  occurrence  and  far  removed  from  the  heart  of  the 
real  labor-management  problems  of  today. 

This  is  a  calculated  and  well-planned  program  of  monopoly.  It 
is  a  program  intended  to  prevent  understanding  of  the  crisis  and 
of  the  best  solutions. 

What  is  labor's  solution  to  this  problem? 

We  say  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  realm  of  economics,  not  of 
vituperation.  The  answer  is  a  preservation  and  development  of  the 
living  standards  of  the  nation.  The  answer  is  a  sound  national 
wage  policy  which  preserves  the  purchasing  power  needed  for  the 
American  economy.  The  answer  is  an  expanded  social  security 
and  health  program. 

The  answer  lies  not  in  engaging  in  witch-hunts  against  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  nation's  workers,  but  in  meeting  the  basic  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs  of  the  American  people. 
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